—— 


“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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“Then said the Lord, Thou hast had pity on the 
gourd, for the which thou hast not labored, neither 
madest it grow: which came up in a night, and perished 
in a night; 

And should not £ spare Nineveh, that great city, 
fohercin are more than six score thousand persons that 
cannot Diseern between their right hand and their Ieft 
hand, and also much cattle?” 

Jonah, iv. 10, 11. 


From a Sermon Preached at Winchester, Mass., May 
19, 1878. 


By Rev. Ricuarp METCALF. 
“Doth God take care for oxen?” —1 Cor. ix. 9. 


This is a question which the Apostle Paul put 
to the Corinthians many centuries ago. Strange 
to say, though he asked it, he did not answer it. 
Biblical students, of equal conscientiousness, have 
studied the passage and failed to agree as to 
Paul’s private opinion concerning it. Perhaps he 
thought it better that each should think it over 
and decide for himself; and therefore I shall take 
it up to-day for the sake of giving you, not his 
opinion, but my own, upon the question. . . . 

Long before Paul, at the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, asked his question, “ Doth God take care 
for oxen?” the Hebrew lawgiver and prophets 
had answered it in the affirmative. “Thou shalt 
not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the corn” 
(Deut. xxiv. 4), said Moses; and among the rea- 
sons for giving up labor on the seventh day, he 
mentions this as by no means unimportant, “ that 
thine ox and thine ass may rest” (Ex. xxiii. 12). 
In the same spirit a law was enacted which for- 
bade the children of Israel, when they found 
a bird’s nest in a tree or on the ground, from 
touching a mother-bird while she was caring for 
her young or was sitting upon her eggs (Deut. 
xxii. 6); and it might be well, if in lack of any 
law of the Commonwealth upon this subject, each 
Winchester household should re-enact for itself 
this law of Moses, the man of God. Ait 

If the modern theory of evolution and the origin 
of species is true, all lower orders of beings may 
rightfully make demands upon human thought 
andcare. According to that theory, Creation is a 
continuous process whereby each class of living 
pete grows out of one which is just a little 
below it, and grows into one which is just a little 
above it. Man, e. g., is not made out of lifeless, 
inorganic matter, on this supposition, but out of 


opment of species. 


the highest living organism which was on the 
earth before him; in other words, out of some- 
thing which was as near to him as it possibly 
could be, without being entirely human. If all 
the missing links in creation could be discovered, 
we are told, they would prove that a vital con- 
nection had been kept up from beginning to end, 
and that there is no more break between the high- 
est and lowest, than between the acorn and the full- 
grown oak. Each species, therefore, of the brute 
animals is one of the steps by which the mysteri- 
ous principle of life, whose beginning is hidden, 
way back, out of sight, in God, climbs up at last 
to a human form and becomes in man a living 
soul. 

Is this theory true? Then the very first lesson 
it teaches is our moral obligations to those whom 
we term lower orders of beings. They made us 
what we are; and without them. we should not 
have been. To abuse them, is to abuse the bridge 
by which we have just crossed the stream of time. 
To thrust them down, is to throw down the ladder 
by which we have succeeded in sealing the heights. 
To despise them is like an office-holder’s despising 
the people alter being raised to power by their 
votes. To be ashamed of them is something akin 
to being ashamed of uneducated parents who 
toiled hard to give us the schooling they could 
not afford for themselves. Only through these 
lower creatures did we rise high enough to sec 
that they are indeed lower than we; and out of 
that very fact, therefore, grows their right to 
claim kind and gentle treatment as their due,— 
and with it grows our moral obligation, to give 
such treatment now and always. The right to 
subdue, govern, use, and kill in self-defence, is 
consistent with all this; but the needless inflic- 
tion of pain, and all cruel practices, are diametri- 
cally opposed to that duty to animals which 
springs inevitably from this doctrine of the devel- 
Or if we still hold to the 
theory which was once almost universal in the 
churches, that each species is a separate creation 
— not produced, in any sense, by what formerly 
existed, but called into being by a special creative 
act of God — it is equally clear. For, according 
to this view, all had the sime Maker, and were 
awakened to conscious life by the same divine 
word. His infinite spirit “ runs through all, and 
doth all unite”; and we cannot disown our rela- 
tionship to lower orders of beings, when we have 
once admitted that the same power created them 
and us, the same wisdom guides, and the same 


love blesses. His Providence embraces them as 
completely as it does us, — since His loving-kind- 
ness and tender mercies are over all the works of 
His hand. How shall we despise what He called 
into being? How neglect what He cares for? 
How treat with cruelty any living creatures, when 
«——. the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all?” 

Surely one cannot adopt this theory of creation, 
any more than the other, without feeling that He 
who “giveth to the beast his food and to the 
young ravens which cry” would have us, also, 
filled with tender care for every living thing. 

A mind and a heart are within those bodies; 
thought and affection look out of those eyes; and 
we do not deserve to stand at the head of this 
long line of intelligences, if we do not cherish 
sympathy and gentleness for all. 

In whatever way, therefore, we look at the sub- 
ject, the animal creation makes valid claims upon 
us. We cannot withhold our sympathy without 
loss; we cannot go actively in opposition to it 
without grievous injury. Every act of needless 
torment which we inflict on one of those creat- 
ures re-acts harmfully upon ourselves; and even 
to look approvingly upon their cruel treatment 
tends to harden our hearts. °Tis a sure token 
that such treatment is abhorrent to our natures, 
that it so inevitably corrupts and brutalizes us. 
*Tisn’t a bird, merely, that is hurt when your boy 
stands in the street, at the approach of a storm, 
and beats down the swallows who are skimmin 
near the ground in search of their food; the hard- 
est blow falls on the doy himself, and beats down 
his tender sympathies. “Tisn’t always the dogs 
that suffer the most when pitted against each 
other and forced into a savage combat; the mas- 
ter’s nature is torn and scarred at the same time, 
and grows more brutal with each moment that he 
delights in the bloody scene. The children who 
are throwing stones into the pond fancy they are 
killing only frogs, and do not know, as we do, 
that they are killing, or sadly injuring, some of 
the best feclings of their souls. Every instru- 
ment of cruelty is a two-edged sword, which 
wounds the oppressor while it slays his victims, 
and leaves a scar to remind him in coming years 
of the evil he has wrought. 

Cruelty to animals is in very truth cruelty to 
ourselves, and is followed by results which show 
how abhorrent it is to our highest and best nature. 

Yet some one has said: “I shall save my sym- 
pathies for human beings, and not waste them on 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


brutes.” As if these hearts had but a limited, 
definite amount of sympathy at their disposal, 
and could not spread it out over a large surface 
without weakening and diluting it. But one of 
old had a truer conception of the spiritual life, 
when, on being asked how many angels could be 
held in a certain room, he replied, “ The more an- 
els, the more room!” So in the Massachusetts 
egislature, some years ago, the granting of a 
charter to the Foreign Missionary Society (A. B. 
C. F. M.) was opposed on the ground that our 
Commonwealth had too little religion of its own, 
to spare any for heathen lands; but one rose up 
in the House of Representatives and said, “ Mr. 
Speaker: religion is a commodity, of which the 
more we export, the more we have.” Thus it is 
with all the most spiritual parts of our being. 
Giving is saving! And the fountain of sympathy 
will but send forth a fuller, richer stream, if we 
let it flow unhindered, in every direction, towards 
all the creatures whom God has made. The 
gentle treatment bestowed on the brute creation 
will but insure new thoughtfulness for the whole 
human race; and the warm feelings called out by 
the lowest will not be apt to fail when the highest 
are in need. Just because God cares for oxen; 
feeds the ravens, and notes the sparrows when 
they fall, we have but one answer to the question 
—‘ Will He not care for you?” 

Then let these children, who are growing up 
around us, grow into still closer sympathy with 
the birds of the air, the beasts of the field, and all 
our domestic pets. Teach them that these also 
are works of an Almighty hand, and live, move 
and haye their being in the same divine Creator 
as ourselves. Kindness and gentleness for every 
living thing will spring up naturally in the heart, 
and the whole life will be made the kinder and 

entler thereby. The fruit of this active sympa- 
thy will soon be seen in all their human relations. 
A more tender, loving spirit will appear in all 
the concerns of life, until they who begin with 
caring for the lower creatures in the realms of 
nature (just as God cares for oxen) will come 
into closer resemblance to their Father in heaven, 
a grow daily more godly,—that is, more god- 
ike! 


> 


Mr. Spurgeon on Cruelty to Animals, 

Since it is useless to be indignant and declam- 
atory, if we are nothing more, let every humane 
person bestir himself to put down the reign of 
terror towards the animate creation, wherever it 
comes under his notice. Cruelty to animals must 
be stamped out. Each case must be earnestly 
dealt with. Where the laws are violated, humane 
persons must undertake the unpleasant duty of 
prosecuting the offenders, or must at least report 
them to the proper authorities ; and where no law 
exists to protect the unhappy victims, instances 
of cruelty should be reported by the press, that 
shame may be aroused and a right public senti- 
ment created. Children should be taught to avoid 
everything approaching to unkindness; the wan- 
ton destruction of birds’ nests, the stoning of 
birds, beating of donkeys, worrying of fowls, and 
a hundred petty cruelties, in which boys are often 
encouraged, should be promptly denounced.— 
Animal World. 


Vivisection. 


But the law is a very imperfect protector of 
animals, and beatings of horses is a very small 
part of the cruelty practised upon them. Some 
of these cruelties are perpetrated in the name of 
science. One can pardon much to that most 
worthy cause, but painful experiments on the 
animal organism are justifiable only where the 
point to be determined by such experiments is one 
of obvious and vital importance in medical and 
chirurgical art, and where it can be reached in no 
other way. The practice of vivisection,—dissec- 
tion of live animals,—sometimes resorted to by 
naturalists from mere curiosity, has no such apol- 
ogy, and is wanton trifling with the sacredness of 
life. The illustrious Blumenbach, one of the 


greatest of modern naturalists, strongly reproba- 
ted the practice. If ever it is resorted to, he said, 
let it be by special permission in a public council 
of competent scientific witnesses, as it were a 
solemn sacrifice to science. Asa general rule, the 
knowledge which can be obtained only with tor- 
ture had better be dispensed with.—Rev. Dr. 
Hedge. 


Vivisection. 

The practice of vivisection, which is at all times 
liable to grave abuse, and which, before the intro- 
duction of anzsthetics, was often inexpressibly 
horrible, appears to have been very common. 
Bacon had recommended inquirers to turn their 
attention in this direction ; and the great discovery, 
partly through its means, of the circulation of the 
blood, in the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, had brought it into fashion; but he spoke of 
it with extreme detestation ; and Johnson, several 
years later, dwelt with just indignation upon the 
useless barbarities of which some medical students 
were guilty.”"—Lecky’s England in the Eighteenth 
Century. 


Dr. Magendie, the Vivisectionist.—What Mr. Sumner 
saw of Him. 

“Heard Magendie this morning, at the College 
Royal de France. He is renowned for killing cats 
and dogs, as well as for thorough scientific attain- 
ments, I believe. There were no less than three 
murdered dogs brought upon his table while I 
was there, in order to illustrate the different 
appearance of the blood at certain times after 


death.” February, 1838.— Memoir of Charles 
Sumner. 
[From Lecky’s New Work on a7 in the Eighteenth Cen. 
tury. 


Harrow Drawn by the Tail of a Horse. 

At the North of Scotland in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the plough was a piece of 
iron that scratched the earth; the spades were 
made of wood; table-knives were rarely, or never 
laid upon the table. In some of the Western 
Highlands, the harrow was attached to the tail of 
the horse, and drawn without any harness what- 
ever; and Pennant found this barbarous custom 
prevailing in Skye as late as 1772. 

Vol. 2, p. 29. 


Sacrifice of Animals. 

On May Day a strange ceremony was performed, 
in which a libation was poured out on the ground, 
and offerings were made for the preservation of 
the horses and sheep, and to propitiate the fox, 
the hooded crow, and the eagle. 

Traces of the old forms of sacrifice may be 
found in the custom, which has lingered even to 


our own century, of burying a cock alive where | 


an epileptic first fell; of burying one cow alive, 
in order to save a herd stricken by the murrain. 
Vol. 2, p. 31. 


The Sparrow: 

From an article on the European sparrow, by 
Dr. Hagen of Harvard University, in the “ Amer- 
ican Agriculturist,’ we make the following ex- 
tracts : — 

The decisions of the “ Nuttall Club,” of which 
a report is given in No. 18 of the “ New York 
Country,” are based upon observations contradict- 
ing in several points the older ones, which are 
accepted by science, in the most decided manncr. 
It appears by the report, that the club either had 
no knowledge of these earlier observations, cover- 
ing a space of more than a century, and sustained 
by ornithologists of well-known reputation, or 
that it did not deem it worth while to compare its 
own observations with the earlier ones, which 
ought to have been done to fulfil the well-known 
demands of science. The sparrow literature is 
large, and opinions during the past century have 
considerably changed, until the final decision is 
most decidedly favorable to its value. . . . 

Now, when Americ:in dealers find it profitable 
to import seeds from Germany, and German deal- 


ers find it profitable to export them, it is rather 
obvious that the sparrows, so exceedingly com- 
mon in German nursery-gardens, cannot be a pest 
there, and consequently will not be a pest here. 

Nobody has ever contended that the sparrow is 
a beauty or a charming singer. Indeed, he is 
only an indefatigable business man, minding first 
his own affairs, as is not uncommon among busi- 
ness men. But he is admirably adapted for his 
business — which is to destroy insects; he is very 
enduring, staying through the winter, when few 
other insect-eating birds are here; he begins to 
breed much earlier, and breeds much oftener, than 
other birds, and is, therefore, more able to give an 
effective help in the destruction of insects and 
weeds. But it is true that he should be supported, 
as Mr. Allen remarks judiciously in the report, 
through enforcing, by statutory enactments, the 
protection of the fruit and shade trees by all avail- 
able means. 

As no naturalist would pretend, that a bird, by 
importation into a foreign, but similar, climate, 
could entirely change its character in a few years, 
the sparrow question will probably here go 
through the same, though briefer, stages of opinion 
as in Europe. I consider the sparrow to be a val- 
uable addition to the native birds, and most 
certainly. beneficial for both horticulturists and 
farmers. 

The Unchangeable Birds. 

There is something almost pathetic in the fact 
that the birds remain forever the same. You 
grow old, your friends die or move to distant 
lands, events sweep on and all things are changed. 
Yet there in your garden or orchard are the birds 
of your boyhood, the same notes, the same calls, 
and, to all intents and purposes, the identical birds 
endewed with perennial youth. The swallows, 
that build so far out of your reach beneath the 
eaves of your father’s barn, the same ones now 
squeak and chatter beneath the eaves of your 
barn. The warblers and shy wood-birds you pur- 
sued with such glee ever so many summers ago, 
and whose names you taught to some beloved 
youth who now, perchance, sleeps amid his native 
hills, no marks of time or change cling to them; 
and when you walk out to the strange woods, 
there they are, mocking you with their ever- 
renewed and joyous youth. The call of the high- 
holes, the whistle of the quail, the strong piercing 
note of the meadow-lark, the drumming of the 
grouse,—how these sounds ignore the years, and 
strike on the ear with the melody of that spring- 
time when the world was young, and life was all 
holiday and romance!—Birds and Poets, by John 
Burroughs. 


Habits of Birds. 

The habits of many of our birds are slowly 
undergoing a change. Their migrations are less 
marked. With the settlement and cultivation of 
the country the means of subsistence of nearly 
every species are vastly increased. Insects are 
more numerous, and seeds of weeds and grasses 
more abundant. They become more and more 
domestic like the English birds. The swallows 
have nearly all left their original abodes,—hollow 
trees, and cliffs, and rocks.—for human habitations 
and their environments.—Birds and Poets, by John 
Burroughs. 


A GERMAN inventor has patented an apparatus 
designed to lessen the strain upon a horse, partic- 
ularly y at starting, of a loaded vehicle. The traces 
are fastened to an iron rod running through the 
centre of a cylinder containing several rings of 
gutta-percha. When the horse exerts himself the 
strain first comes upon and compresses these 
rings, saving his shoulders. The German war 
department, having made experiments and found 
that the saving of force, not alone at starting but 
during traction, was at least a third, has resolved 
to employ the attachment in its artillery and 
military trains. It might pay, from an economical 


as well as a humane point of view, to introduce it 
here.—Ploughman. 
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Doings of Kindred Societies. 
BELFAST, IRELAND. 

The “ Northern Whig” reports the forty-second 
annual meeting of the Belfast Society for P. C. A., 
held May 2, 1878. Its President is James P. Corry, 
M. P.; its Treasurer, E. Wakefield Pim, Esq. ; 
and its Secretaries, W. H. Patterson and Robert 
Hoag. Its “ Committee” numbers forty, eleven 
of whom are clergymen. Among its “ patrons” 
are three members of Parliament, headed by the 
Lord Bishop of Down and Connor and’ Dro- 
more. 

The convictions for cruelty during the year 
were 132, 93 of which were to horses ; to donkeys, 
14; cattle, 8; fowl, 7; dogs, 6; pigs, 2; mules, 2. 
Upwards of 300 worn-out horses were taken to 
the knackers. Eleven medals were given to in- 
spectors and constables “ for looking after the in- 
terests of the society.” During the year, its Treas- 
urer, Mr. Pim, died, after a service of thirty years, 
and its Secretary, Mr. W. H. Patterson, after a 
service of twenty-one years, and their sons are 
now filling their fathers’ places, Such a pleasing 
and unusual experience touched the grateful 
hearts of several speakers. 

The President stated that a great deal of atten- 
tion had been given by a committee of the House 
of Commons, to the way in which cattle are 
brought across the channel, and “ arrangements 
are being made with the large shipping companies 
for the watering of cattle at the different places 
of shipment and arrival.” 

The principal founder of the Society was Cap- 
tain Calder. The Society subscribes for 200 copies 
of the “ Animal World,” and distributes them free 
among schools, hospitals, and newsrooms. One 
of the speakers thought it a sad thing that such a 
society is necessary in this nineteenth century, 
and quoted Locke as saying, “ that people who 
are cruel to brutes will not be reluctant to prac- 
tice cruelty upon man.” - 

The receipts for the year have somewhat fallen 
off, which is attributed to the “depression of 
trade,” but the sum received was not given. A 
brave and most hopeful tone characterized the 
speeches. 

It is a notable fact that the Belfast Society was 
the second formed, the London Society being the 
first in the world. All honor to the men who 
founded and have kept it in vigorous life. 


Books. 
“Nature’s Teachings. Human Inventions anticipated by 
Nature,” by Rev. J.G. Wood. London: Daldy, Ibster, 
& Co., 1877, pp. 533. 
The topics of this work are divided under the 
heads of “ Nautical,” in 5 chapters; “ War and 


Hunting,” 8 chapters; “ Architecture,” 4 chap- | 


ters; “ Tools,” 4 chapters; “ Optics,” 2 chapters ; 
“Useful Arts,” 17 chapters; and “ Acoustics,” 1 
chapter. The divisions show the wide range of 
our author’s inquiries, and the chapters, the ful- 
ness of treatment. The book has many illustra- 
tions, and to persons already familiar with Mr. 
Wood's other books, no assurance will be required 
to satisfy them that it is full of interest, and also 
valuable as a book of reference. Mr. Wood 
claims that “it will surely be found that in Na- 
ture lie the phototypes of inventions not yet 
revealed to man.” We hope that Messrs. Har- 


pers, who gave us an American edition of “‘ Homes 
without Hands,” will give us one of “ Nature’s 
Teachings.” 

Instances of direct guidance in discoveries from 
observations of nature have not been infrequent. 
Among them are the Eddystone Lighthouse, 
Watt’s Drainage Pipe, and the London Crystal 
Palace. We give, in this paper, an account of the 
Lighthouse. 

“Mr. Smeaton, the Engineer, took for his model 
the trunk of a tree, and determined to build his 
lighthouse of the same form as the tree-trunk, 
and to fasten it into the rock just as a tree is 
fastened by its roots. Accordingly, he struck a 
principle in the construction of such edifices, and 
his model has been followed ever since. Having 
settled the form of the lighthouse, and made it 
like a tree-trunk, the next business was to fix it 
firmly in the rock, and, in fact, to give it roots of 
stone. For this purpose, he madc the base of the 
edifice as wide as the rock would allow, so as to 
correspond with the wide base of a tree-trunk, 
and traced a circle of about ninety feet in circum- 
ference. Instead, however, of merely laying the 
stones as is usually done, or even letting them 
into holes cut in the rock, he hit upon a singularly 
ingenious device, whereby the building was prac- 
tically a single stone. 

“Instead of cutting the stones square or oblong, 
as is usually done, he had them made so as to 
“ dovetail” into each other, much after the fashion 
of a child’s puzzle toy, or the junctions at the 
edge of a box. 

“The whole edjfice is rather more than eighty- 
five feet in height. 

“More than a hundred years have now passed 
since it was built, and, although the fury of the 
tempest has been such that the waves have washed 
completely over its summit, it stands as firmly as 
it did when it was finished in 1760.” 

Heroism. 

Presently I heard the men pumping on the main 
deck, and the boatswain’s voice singing to encour- 
age the others. What courage that man had! I, 
who tell this story, am ashamed to think of the 
prominence I give to my own small actions, when 
all the heroism belongs to him. I know not what 
great writer it was who, visiting the field of 
Waterloo, asked how it was that the officers who 
fell in that fight had graves and monuments erec- 
ted to them, when the soldiers—the privates by 
whom all the hard work was done—lay nameless 
in hidden pits? And so when we send ships to 
discover the North Pole, we have little to say 
about poor Jack, who loses his life by scurvy, or 
his toes and nose by frost-bites, and who makes 
all the success of the expedition so far as it goes? 
I, who have been to sea, say that Jack deserves as 
much praise as his skipper, and perhaps a little 
more; and if honor is bestowed, let Jack have his 
share; and if a monument is to be raised, let poor 


| Jack’s name be written on the stone as well as the 


other’s; for be sure that Jack could have done 
without the other, but, also be sure, that the others 
could’nt have done without Jack.—Wreck of the 
Grosvenor. 


Yet high above the limits of my seeing, 
And folded far within the inmost heart, 
And deep below the deeps of conscious being, 
Thy splendor shineth; there, O God, Thou art. 
—Eliza Scudder. 


In this world God only, and the angels, may be 
spectators.—Dr. Arnold. 


The Blood Horse. 
Gamarra is a dainty steed, 
Strong, black, and of a nobie breed, 
Full of fire, and full of bone, 
With all his line of fathers known; 
Fine his nose, his nostrils thin, 
But blown abroad by the pride within! 
His mane is like a river flowing, 
And his eyes like embers glowing 
In the darkness of the night, 
And his pace as swift as light. 


Look,—how ’round his straining throat 

Grace and shifting beauty float! 

Sinewy strength is in his reins, 

And the red blood gallops through his veins,— 
Richer, redder, never ran 

Through the boasting heart of man. 

He can trace his lineage higher 

Than the Bourbon dare aspire,— 

Douglas, Guzman, or the Guelph, 

Or O’Brien’s blood itself! 


He, who hath no peer, was born, 

Here, upon a red March morn; 

But his famous fathers dead 

Were Arabs all, and Arab bred, 

And the last of that great line 

Trod like one of a race divine! 

And yet,—he was but friend to one, 

Who fed him at the set of sun, 

By some lone fountain fringed with green; 

With him, a roving Bedouin, 

He lived, (none else would he obey 

Through all the hot Arabian day,)— 

And died untamed upon the sands 

Where Balkh amidst the desert stands! 
—Barry Cornwall. 
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Now. 
BY ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 


Rise! for the day is passing; 
While you lie dreaming on, 

The others have buckled their armor 
And forth to the fight are gone; 

A place in the ranks awaits you, 
Each man has some part to play; 

The past and the future are nothing 
In the face of the stern to-day. 


Rise from your dreams of the future, 
Of gaining some hard-fought field, 
Of storming some airy fortress 
Or bidding some giant yield; 
Your future has deeds of glory, 
Of honor (God grant it may !). 
But your arm will never be stronger 
Or the need so great as to-day. 


Rise! if the past detains you, 
Her sunshine and storms forget; 

No chains so unworthy to hold you, 
As those of a vain regret; 

Sad or bright, she is lifeless ever, 
Cast her phantom arms away, 

Nor look back, save to learn the lesson 
Of a nobler strife to-day. 


Rise! for the day is passing; 
The low sound that you scarcely hear 
Is the enemy marching to battle— 
Arise! for the foe is here. 
Stay not to sharpen your weapons 
Or the hour will strike at last, 
When from dreams of a coming battle, 
You may wake to find it past! 


4@ 
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The Sower. 


Sure of the Spring that warms them into birth, 

The golden seeds thou trustest to the carth ; 

And dost thou doubt the Eternal Spring sublime, 

For deeds —the seeds which wisdom sows in time? 
~-Schiller. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Our Dumb Animals. 


Boston, July, 1878. 


Our July Paper. 

We are again favored with a sermon, full of 
earnest and wise counsel, for which our thanks 
are due itsauthor. We only regret that our space 
compelied us to omit a part of it. 

The annual meeting at Belfast, Ireland, of the 
oldest society in the world but one, for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, will attract atten- 
tion. 

The account of the English Sparrow by Dr. 
Hagen of Cambridge, contains facts and views, 
which will help settle opinion in regard to the 
value of that bird. 

Our illustrations are more numerous than usual, 
“ Which do you like,” on page 15, and “ The Cat- 
tle Train,” on page 16, each in its own way tells 
its humane lesson. For the latter we are under 
renewed obligations to Mr. Shorey, publisher of 
“ The Nursery.” 

Mr. Thoreau’s account of the Patridge is a bit 
of vivid word-painting of what he saw of it in the 
Walden Woods, which few men could have written. 

Walter Scott’s reference to his dogs, and the 
“monument” of Landseer to “ Departed Glory,” on 
page 15, are alike manly and memorable tributes. 


Directors’ Meeting. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Directors 
of the Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, was held on Wednesday June 19, at 
96 Tremont Street, at 11 A. M., the President in the 
chair. 

Present: Mrs. Appleton, Miss Wigglesworth, 
Miss Lyman, Mrs. Homans, Mrs. Cobb, Mrs. Rob- 
erts, and Messrs Angell, O'Reilly, and Firth. 

The record of the May meeting was read and 
approved ; also, the cash report for June, which 
was referred to the Finance Committee. 

A resolution in favor of the Cattle Law, reported 
by the Chairman on Agriculture to the House of 
Representatives at Washington was read, which 
had been approved in writing since the last meeting 
by nearly every member of the Board, and disap- 
proved by none. Copies had been published and 
sent to Mr. Street, at Washington. 

A letter from Judge Stanley was read upon the 
Hassam bequest at Manchester, N. H. The let- 
ter was referred to the special committee on the 
subject for further consideration. 

The Secretary reported the work that had been 
done at Washington in behalf of the new Cattle Law, 
but it had been decided by the Committee to defer 
action until December, and then to have the bill 
called among the first for action at that session. 

An account was given of what had been done 
in the prosecutions of dog ard cock fighters in 
this vicinity, from which much good is hoped. 

New forms of complaint are being prepared, 
under the advice of the best legal aid, and will 
soon be ready. 

The work at the Public Park is discontinued by 
the city for want of an appropriation, which has 
also made unnecessary the continuance of our 
special agent there. A case at Westfield was re- 
ported which, it is to be hoped, will lead to the 
formation there, of a society to protect animals. 

After some general discussion, at about 11 3-4, 
the meeting adjourned. 


THE CaTrLe Law.—We regret to report that 
the new law to lessen the suffering of animals in 
transportaticn by rail, was not acted upon in either 
branch, before adjournment. Much good service 
has been done with committees, and with the 
members individually, by several friends of our 
cause, which will surely tell when the decision 
shall be made at the next meeting of Congress. 
Something too has been done in awakening a more 
earnest public opinion against the present barbar- 
ous system. We invite our readers in every State, 
to continue this good work with every member 
of Congress they can reach, until ell hindrances 
to an improved law have been overcome. 


> 


International Congress. 

The committee to call the International Con- 
gress at Paris of the Societies to P. C. A., has 
fixed the date of its first meeting July 22, and to 
continue to July 30, at the office of the French 
Society, in the Hotel of Horticulture, Rue de Gre- 
nelle, No. 84. Now that the prospects of peace 
in Europe are brighter, we suppose no public 
event can prevent its meeting. 

A writer in the “Spectator” desires that dele- 
gates to it be invited from the Anti-Vivisection 
societies, and intimates that the position of sev- 
eral of the old societies to Prevent Cruelty to 
Animals, in regard ‘to vivisection, is uncertain. 
This writer says that Ludwig of Leipsic, the 
“ arch-vivisector,” is one of the committee of the 
Thierschutzverein of that city, and he intimates, 
also, that the Paris Society is “ supine” in regard 
to the veterinary and physiological cruelties of 
France. 

It is very easy to raise suspicion, and great in- 
justice may be done in this way. ‘The right of 
every local society to make its own selection of 
delegates ought not to be questioned, always pro- 
vided, that the conditions in the call for the Con- 
gress are complied with. Whether the call should 
go beyond its proper constituency of the Animal 
Protection Societies, must be settled at Paris; but 
we should require unquestionable proofs that such 
societies were indifferent to the crueities of vivi- 
section, before concluding it to be necessary to go 
beyond them in the call. It must be remembered 
that the cruelties they know of, and the cruelties 
they can prove, have necessarily the chief public 
attention of the old societies; but that others are 
not considered and dealt with, as tar as oppor- 
tunity offers, it were a gross injustice to assume. 
In this country, as far we know, every such soci- 
ety is as pronounced in its views of hostility to 
vivisection as are those on the other side which 
have been formed upon that single issue. 


May not a Man do what He will with His Own? 

This question is usually put as if the answer 
must be, “ Of course he may.” It has been heard 
ever since the first prosecution for abuse of ani- 
mals, but to the astonishment of the inquirer, he 
has found his question answered in the negative! 
Strange as it must have seemed to him, he has 
learned that the right of ownership has many 
qualifications. We were lately reminded of this 


old plea by an article by Miss Cobbe, upon the 
dastardly crime of wife-beating in England. She 
says that the criminals often asked, * Hav’n’t la 
right to do what I will with my own?” 


And 


who except a husband can judge what punish- 
ment his wife ought to receive? Think of the 
revelation to such a husband when he finds in 
very truth that a wife has some rights which even 
he must respect! 

The same argument was formerly heard from 
masters, when the rights of slaves were in ques- 
tion. And, indeed, every new claim in behalf of 
the weak and the wronged has been met by the 
counter-claim of ownership of some kind. Con- 
tinually, however, such counter-claims have been 
heard with more and more distrust, and the vic- 
tory is now sure in the end, for the rights of both 
man and beast, provided their advocates are faith- 
ful and outspoken when action and discussion are 
in order. It is an inspiring truth that no claims 
of ownership can now stand long unless they can 
be made good in the courts of conscience and 
equity. And it has come to this in regard to the 
dumb creation, that instead of the first question 
being, “ What a man may do with such as he may 
own ?” it is,“ What are their rights in regard to 
food, and protection, and general care?” 


Deserted Cats. 

The season has returned when hundreds of 
householders leave their city homes for country 
residences during the hot weather. It ought not 
to be necessary to remind one of them of the duty 
of providing for the household cat, while the 
family of which it is a member are away. Al- 
ready, however, complaints have come .to our 
office that cats are running about houseless, a 
target for all sorts of missiles, an object of attack 
by dogs, and an annoyance by night to whole 
neighborhoods. When such cats are sought 
with a friendly purpose, they are hard to get hold 
of, because of the treatment they have had. Often 
they run for shelter to the territory of their 
owners, upon which no one can enter except as 
a trespasser. 

We should be glad to believe that cats are so 
left from the hurry attendant upon removals; but 
removals long foreseen, as nearly all of these are, 
cannot be plead as such an excuse. The cats are 
turned out often, evidently, because a little trouble 
is thereby saved, regardless of the rights of neigh- 
bors, of the sufferings of dependent creatures, 
and of the lessons they are teaching their chil- 
dren. 


If persons who are about to leave the city, and 
who cannot make other provision, will send word 
t» 96 Tremont Street, that they wish us to take 
care of their cats, we will do so. It is rare, at 
this season, that we can find new homes for them, 
and when this cannot be done, chloroform is 
given, causing a painless death. 

A far better course would be for their owners to 
pay the board of the cats in some neighboring 
family during absence. Usually such a family may 
be found, to whom both the small compensation 
and the friendly care would be welcome. But 
of such wicked desertions, no condemnation can be 
too severe. Public opinion is sure to class it yet, 
as it is, among flagrant cruelties. 


Horse Cars. 


We reprint again, the notices in our Boston 
Horse-Cars : — 

“The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals respecttully suggests to all 
persons who use horse-cars, that if they stop them 
AT STREET CROSSINGS ONLY, it will be a great 
saving to the horses, by lessening the number of 
starts. 


| | 
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How Some Ladies Serve Our Cause. 

The improved condition of the horses at one 
of our most frequented beaches having been 
spoken of lately, a gentleman present said, “ It is 
mainly attributable to one lady.” Persistently, 
courageously, year after year, that lady has plead 
for the abused horses face to face with their tor- 
mentors, until the drivers and owners have a 
healthy, dread of seeing her when there is any 
good reason for a complaint. What a change 
for the better there would be throughout the 
State and nation, if in each neighborhood, or 
town, one lady, equally faithful, were found to 
speak in behalf of the abused horses ? 

Another instance was in one of the small towns 
of our State, where a dealer in cattle has some- 
times left the animals in his yard, after getting 
home, without having given them opportunity to 
quench their thirst. Of course, their sufferings 
were made known by their cries, which, however, 
were unnoticed by their cruel owner. A lady, 
who lives near, has gone out to them in the night, 
with pails of water, and, at some personal risk, 
because of their rage for drink, has given them a 
supply ! 

And a third case occurred where horses had 
been worked in the building of a railway, and 
were underfed. The lady had drawn the attention 
of their owner to this cruelty, without much 
improvement. When all was still in the night, 
she has been known to carry meal and feed the 
horses. Later at night, she would again go to 
them with a wet cloth, and remove from their lips 
all the outward evidence of the feeding, in order 
that their owner might not know what had been 
done and be led to depend upon it thereafter! 

In all these cases, the law has its place; but 
the brave and tender sympathy with innocent 
suffering, which prompted the actors in each, is a 
fact too precious, we think, to be unrecorded, 
while we may not give their names. The bless- 
ings of the merciful are surely theirs! 


Changed Opinions. 

It would not be easy to name a change in the 
Christian nations during the last century more 
striking than in regard to the animal world. One 
illustration of this was given lately at the meeting 
of the Belfast Society for P. C. A., by a clergyman. 
He said that about one hundred years ago, a 
sermon was preached by Rev. James Grainger, 
who was a “distinguished author in English 
biography,” and who held a living in Oxfordshire. 
Its text was, “ A merciful man regardeth the life 
of his beast,” and he named it “An Apology for 
the Brute Creation against the Abuse of Animals.” 
Its author said, in a postscript, that he had 
preached it twice, before two considerable cbn- 
gregations, who considered the mention of dogs 
and horses a prostitution of the dignity of the 
pulpit, and who heard the sermon with “ almost 
universal disgust.” having doubts, indeed, of the 
sanity of the preacher! Such hearers might have 
been asked, why they supposed such texts were 
in the Bible? and who, in their opinion, was the 
Great Teacher of mercy? It is surprising, indeed, 
that the plain teachings of the scriptures on these 
points should have been ignored by the public 
teachers of our faith so long; but such a fact as 
this relating to Grainger is another proof of the 
vast change that has already taken place. 


Societies to Protect Children. 

In the natural order, such organizations should 
precede societies to protect the animal creation ; 
but historically, they did not. The theory that 
the laws for the defence of children needed no 
special society to enforce them, because parents 
and guardians and masters might be safely left to 
their own humane instincts, was universally ad- 
initted. But when the excellent results of socie- 
ties in defence of the dumb creation were seen, 
inquiries about the condition of many children 
proved the existence of great cruelties upon 
them, and the need of societies for their protec- 
tion: so that the care of the lowest taught us our 
duty to the highest. We are glad to say that 
Boston has at last entered upon this neglected 
work, and we would bid its managers the heartiest 
God-speed in their work. 

It is clearly a misfortune that differences of 
any kind have led to the formation of two societies. 
Let us hope that no personal interests, or feelings, 
or prejudices, will be permitted long to prevent a 
union of the two into one united and aggressive 
body. 


A Goop ExampLe.—A clergyman in charge of 
one of the mission churches in this city, remarked 
to us one day, that he would like to put one hun- 
dred copies of our “Dumb Animals” into the 
same number of families each month, if he had 
them. On stating this to one of our friends, the 
answer came instantly, “Send him the papers,” 
and it wasdone. There are many other congrega- 
tions and there are schools, both Sunday and com- 
mon, where the same might be done, if the atten- 
tion of the right persons were asked to it. Is it 
not worth while to do this? Can we do a better 
service, with the same trouble and expense, in 
behalf of humane ideas? Will friends consider 
this? 


Tue Boston Prior, of June 1, had the tract 
of Mr. Angell, on the check-rein, for its tens of 
thousands of readers, and gave it this good word :— 


“¢The Check-Rein,’ an illustrated article on our 
second page, is an excellent piece of reading for 
those who drive horses or employ drivers. It 
appeals to the humanity of men; but it might 
base its claim on their selfishness, fur a horse 
hampered by a check-rein, cannot either travel or 
work as well as if his head were free. But we do 
not wish to touch the selfish key; we prefer to 
believe that there is no need of it — that readers 
of ‘The Pilot’ are ready to do a merciful act for 
its own sweet sake.” 


The thanks of all friends of our cause are due 
to its editor. 


Tue BIRMINGHAM SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND, some 
readers will remember, have kindness to animals 
taught by order of the School Board. A private 
letter informs us that Mr. Flower was lately in- 
vited to address their teachers upon our cause, 
and especially upon his frequent theme of “ Bits 
and Bearing Reins.” This seems to us one of 
those departures into the domain of practical 
morals eminently wise and worthy of imitation 
by teachers. One of the lady members of the 
Board was asked, after the address, to give 
an account of the prizes for essays on the kind 
treatment of animals, which are offered to the 
scholars yearly, and, although all unused to public 
speech, the subject “ possessed” her and gave her 


free utterance. Those who direct teachers’ meet- 
ings will find in this at Birmingham, a hint worth 
their serious consideration, 


Kill the Fish you Catch. 
A correspondent of “ Forest and Stream” says: 


“ Nobody would like to eat beef taken from a 
drowned animal, but when we take a fish alive 
out of the water we string them, and, when satis- 
fied with the sport, we sling them over our shoul- 
der and wander toward the kitchen, without 
thinking of killing them. That is a general rule. 
I think it ought to be the rule among true sports- 
men to have a little more humanity, and to killa 
fish in a quick way instead of suffocating them. 
But not only for humanity’s sake should we kill 
our table fish. The killed fish is a better flavored 
dish. A dead fish which has been killed will have 
his mouth shut; but, if he has died by being taken 
from his element and allowed to slowly suffocate, 
his mouth will be wide open. In some countries 
a dead fish with open mouth is considered unmar- 
ketable.” 


The editor added, that fish will keep twice as 
long by being killed by a blow on the head, 
directly after being caught, than if left to die. 
“Tts texture is firmer, and its flesh harder. On 
the ground of humanity, let the appeal be strong. 
Let us ameliorate the suffering. If small, take 
the fish around the body, and rap the top of his 
head upon a stone or the thwart of the boat; if 
large, rap his head with a heavy stick; or pierce 
the cervical column at the base of the brain with a 
sharp knife. This produces paralysis, and almost 
immediate death.” 


Mrs. J. C. JOHNSON has gone to California, with 
the heartfelt wishes of her associate Directors for 
her safe return. Mrs J. has done noble service 
for many years in this and other humane causes, 
and her sound jadgment, and quiet but efficient 
ways will cause her to be much missed. 


Cases Investigated by Office Agents in May. 


Whole number of complaints, 160; viz., Beating, 10; over- 
working and overloading, 7; overdriving, 2; driving when 
lame and galled, 47; failing to provide proper food and shelter, 
10; abandoning, 2; torturing, 10; driving when diseased, 11; 
cruelly transporting, 4; defective streets, 3; general cruelty, 54. 

Remedied without prosecution, 65; warnings issued, 34; not 
substantiated, 40; not found, 5; prosecuted, 16; convicted, 15; 
pending, May Ist, 1; pending aug. 1, 1877, 1; disposed of by 
conviction, 2 

Animals killed, 29; temporarily taken from work, 54. 


Receipts by the Society in May. 
FINES. 
Police Court.—Chelsea, $2. 
District Court.—E. Norfolk, $10; E. Middlesex (2 cases), $10. 
Superior Court.—Suffolk County, $5. 
Witness fees, $4.80. Total, $31.80. 


MEMBERS AND Donors. 


Mrs. J. Arthur Beebe, $100; John Collamore, $10; A friend, 
on account of a life membership, $20; Mrs. C. Mifflin, $10; 
Edward P. Smith $10. Total, $150. 

Five EAcH. 

Hon. Isaac Livermore, Miss A. G. Leeds, James Ellison, 
James H. Ellison, E. W. Willard, H.S. Grew, Henry Grew, 
Miss Isabel Meredith, Miss Eliza Wagstaff, Miss . W. S. Can- 
field, Rt. Rev. Benjamin H. Paddock, F. W. Welch, Mrs. 
Thomas Cole, Edward Whitney, Charles Nash, Miss E 8. 
Nash, A Friend, C. A. Linneman, Miss Helen Porter. Total, 
$95. 

OnE DOLLAR EACH. 

8. F. Austin, Mrs. C. 8. Rogers, William Troup, Master H. T. 
Rogers, Miss M. V. Rogers, Mrs. M. G. Thompson, Mrs. J. J. 
Pickering, Mrs. C. 8. Barnard, $2. Total, $9. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

Mrs. C. P. Curtis, $3; Eben Francis, $250; Dr. Johnson, $2. 

Mrs. F. D. Ellis, $2; 8. R. Spaulding, $1.50. 
OnE DOLLAR EACH. 

8. Ball, M. 8. Ellison, C. Ellison, Dr. E. Flint, E. A. Groth. 

usen, 8. Rich, L. Norcross, G. W. Garland, J. G. Waite, H. 


Day, 8. C. Allen, E. W. Bradley, R. Marston, J. Joy, H. K. 
Hammond, P. P. Wetherell. ‘Total, $27.00. 


OTHER Sums. 


Interest, 1875, B. 8. Dowse, Trustee, $15. Total, $33.75. 
Total amount received in May, $346.55. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Children’s Department. 


The Patridge. 


In June the patridge CTetrao umbellas), which 
is so shy a bird, led her brood past my windows, 
from the woods in the rear to the front of my 
house, clucking and calling to them like a hen, 
and in all her behavior proving herself the hen of 


the woods. The young suddenly disperse on your 
approach, at a signal from the mother, as if a 
whirlwind had swept them away ; and they so ex- 
actly resemble the dried leaves and twigs, that 
many a traveller has placed his foot in the midst 
of a brood, and heard the whir of the old bird as 
she flew off, and her anxious calls and mewing, 
or seen her trail her wings to attract his attention, 
without suspecting their neighborhood. The 
parent will sometimes roll and spin round before 
you in such a déshabille, that you cannot, for a 
few moments, detect what kind of creature it is. 
The young squat still and flat, often running their 
heads under a leaf, and mind only their mother’s 
directions given from a distance, nor will your 
approach make them run again and betray them- 
selves. You may tread on them, or have your eyes 
on them for a minute, without discovering them. 
I have held them in my open hand at such a time, 
and still their only care, obedient to their mother 
and their instinct, was to squat there without fear 
or trembling. So perfect is'this instinct that once, 
when I had laid them on the leaves again, and 
one accidently fell on its side, it was found with 
the rest in exactly the same position ten minutes 
afterwards. They are not callow, like the young 
of most birds, but more fully developed and pre- 
cocious even than chickens. The remarkably 
adult yet innocent expression of their open and 
serene eyes is very memorable. All intelligence 
seems reflected inthem. They suggest not merely 
the purity of infancy, but a wisdom clarified by 
experience. Such an eye was not born when the 
bird was, but is coeval with the sky it reflects. 
The woods do not yield such another 
traveller does not often look into such a limpid 
well. The ignorant or reckless sportsman often 
shoots the parent at such a time, and leaves these 
innocents to fall a prey to some prowling beast or 
bird, or gradually mingle with the decaying leaves 
which they so much resemble. It is said that 
when hatched by a hen they will directly disperse 
on some alarm, and so are lost, for they never 
hear the mother’s call which gathers them again. 
These were my hens and chickens.— Thoreau. 
{For Our Dumb Animals.]} 
Autobiography of a Dog. 
Cuap. I. 


My name is Tray ; my color white, with brown 
spots. On seeing me everybody says, “ What a 
beautiful head! What handsome, long, curly ears! 
What an intelligent face!”” Now I do not quite 
understand the meaning of all these words, 
though I am sure they are in my favor, for people 
often stroke and pat me on the head whilst speak- 
ing. 


em. The - 


I was born in Boston, and when yet quite young, 
a gentleman with a pleasant face and kindly voice, 
took me from my mother and carried me off into 
the country. here was a black kitten in his 
house; it was black, black all over. As I had 
never seen a real blacky, I was curious to have a 
closer look, but the moment I drew near, it would 
stick up its back and hiss and spit frightfully, so 
that I, not being very courageous, always beat a 
retreat; however, kitty soon found that I had no 
idea of hurting it, and began to fondle me, play 
with my ears, jump over my head, and do other 
such like kittenish tricks. We often ate and 
drank from the same dish. I led a quiet, pleasant 
life, was kindly treated and took great pleasure in 
doing as I was bid, more especially as some of the 
other dogs that I used to meet on the streets told 
me that the men with whom they lived would not 
allow them to come into the house, fastened them 
with chains and often beat them, so that they tried 
to run away, to escape such cruel treatment. I 
had to ask what they meant by beating, and m 
little heart was filled with gratitude to the kind 
man who cared for me, for he never struck me a 
blow to hurt me. We used to play together, and 
he would lift up his arm and come at me; but I 
had no fears; I only barked “ Come on, I’m ready 
for some fun.” I barked at every one who came 
to the house in ragged clothes, or who carried bun- 
dies. I used my best endeavors to keep off those 
men who stood, with a box in front of them, mak- 
ing an awful noise, and who then expected to be 
paid for it. Having observed that my master was 
anxious to keep his hens in their yard, I watched 
them carefully, and would not allow one to set 
foot in the garden. Once or twice I was so lucky 
as to bring in an egg which I found on the hen- 
house floor. 

Once there was a gentleman with us who took 
a great liking to me. He used to be in his cham- 
ber a great part of the time, I heard him makevari- 
ous sounds which amused me, and I took to imita- 
ting him. He heard me and invited me to visit 
him in his room, and to sing with him, as he said. 
It was a pleasure for me when I found I could do 
it to his satisfaction. After that my master fre- 
quently called me into the parlor when he had 
company, and told metosing. I assure youl was 
glad of an opportunity to show off my newly 
acquired accomplishment. Almost every one 
enjoyed my singing except my kind mistress, who 
would often put her hands to her ears and say, 
“ Do stop your noise.” 

L. B. U. 


+ 


Lo, the Poor Indian! 
Lo, the poor Indian! whose untutor’d mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind; 
His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk, or milky way ; 
Yet simple nature to his hope has given, 
Behind the cloud-topp’d hill, an humbler heaven ; 
Some safer world in depth of woods embraced, 
Some happier island in the watery waste, 
Where slaves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold. 
To be, contents his natural desire, 
He asks no angel’s wing, no seraph’s fire ; 
But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company.—Pope. 


> 


Conservatism. 


“ A few years ago, when an invention came out 
by means of which wigs were made with the ap- 
pearance of being powdered, and yet without 
powder and the consequent dirt, Justice Park 
resisted the change as an innovation on the con- 
stitution; and he actually refused to recognize 
his own son at the bar, when he had appeared in 
one of the new-fangled wigs.” —Memoir of Charles 
Sumner. 


+> 


A HANDFUL of good life is better than a bushel 
of learning. 


Woodpeckers. 


Food of Birds. 

Various causes operate to check the undue in- 
crease of insects; and the chief of these is the 
appetite and instinct which a wise Providence has 

iven to birds. If the number of eggs produced 

y insects is wonderful, the number destroyed b 
a single bird is no less so. Audubon says a wood- 
cock will eat its own weight of insects in a single 
night. Dr. Bradley says that a pair of sparrows 
will destroy three thousand three hundred and 
sixty caterpillars in a week. We saw the parent- 
bird visit a young purple martin on a church- 
spire, opposite our window, five times in as many 
minutes, each time with an insect. A brood of 
partridges will nearly exterminate denizens of an 
ant-hill in a couple of days. WOODPECKERS are 
constantly employed in ridding the orchards of 
insects and their eggs, which they skilfully dis- 
cover under the pieces of dead bark. Robins, 
through the spring and summer, are continually 
hunting for worms and grubs, which they find 
concealed under the surface of the ground. We 
recently noticed a common chipping-sparrow 
capture a moth; and, upon depriving her of it, 
we found it to be that of a common — 
caterpillar (Clisiocampa Americana), so destruc- 
tive to the orchards of New England. To check 
the excessive increase of insects, is evidently the 

reat task which birds are intended to perform. 

id they have no other office save to cheer and 
encourage humanity with their beautiful plumage 
and song, and to typify a purer and more ethereal 
existence to us creatures who “ grovel here below,” 
even then they would deserve the favor of every 
Christian and every poet; but when the useful is 
combined with the beautiful, and a practical value 
is added to an elevating symbol, they command 
the interest of every one, and their _protection 
becomes a matter of consequence to all.—F. H. 
Palmer. 
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Recent Animal Exhibiti in Lond: 

The Second Annual Dairy Show at Islington 
was damaged by the Privy Council regulations, 
forbidding the exhibition of cattle during the 
present period of contagious disease. Neverthe- 
less, great interest was taken in the proceedings, 
especially the feeding of poultry by a rotary ma- 
chihe (a French method, which we purpose to 
discountenance in due course), and the competi- 
tion of the magnificent collection of goats, mules, 
and donkeys. The Baroness Burdett-Coutts gave 
six prizes amounting to £10 for “ she-goats of any 
variety, irrespective of length of coat, in milk or 
otherwise,” owned by the working classes, “ con- 
dition indicating good treatment being the prin- 
cipal feature taken into consideration by the 
judges.”"—Animal World. 

Character. 

“Let me see,” I said, “ that you understand it is 

possible for a true sailor to do his duty without 


asking or expecting any manner of reward. The 
Humane Society’s medals are not for him.”— 
Wreck of the Grosvenor. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Walter Scott and his Dogs. | 
After his failure and the 
ruin of all his plans of life, 


Sir Walter wrote as follows: 

“Sad hearts at Darnick 
and in the cottages of Ab- 
botsford. I have half resolv- 
ed never to see the place. 
How could I tread my hall 
with such a diminished crest ? 
How live a poor indebted 
man where I was once the 
wealthy, the honored? I 
was to have gone there on 
Saturday, in joy and pros- 
perity, to receive my friends. 
My dogs will wait for me in 
vain. It is foolish, but the 
thoughts of parting from 
these dumb creatures have 
moved me more than any of 
the painful reflections I have 
put down. Poor things! I 
must get them kind masters. 
There may be yet those who, 
loving me, may love my dog, 
because it has been mine. 
I must end these gloomy 
forebodings, or I shall lose 
the tone of mind with which 
men should meet distress. I 
feel my dogs’ feet on my 
knees—I hear them whining 
and secking me everywhere 


WHICH DO YOU 


LIKE ? 


An Epitaph. 


To the Memory of 
Sicnok Frvo, 
An Italian of good extraction : 
Who came into England, 
Not to bite us, like most of his 
countrymen, 

But to gain an honest jivelihood : 
He hunted not after fame, 
Yet acquired it: 
Regardless of the praise of his 
friends, 

But most sensible of their love: 
Though he lived amongst the great, 
He neither learned nor flattered 

any vice: 
He was no bigot, 
Though he doubted. none of the 
Thirty-nine articles : 

And if to follow Nature, 
And to respect the laws of Society, 
Be philosophy, 

He was a perfect philosopher, 
A faithful friend, 

An agreeable companion, 

A loving husband, 
Distinguished by a numerous off- 


spring, 
All of which he lived to see take 
good courses : 
In his old age he retired 
To the house of a Clergyman in 
the country, 

Where he finished his earthly race, 
And died an honour and example 
To the whole species. 
Reader, 

This stone is guiltless of flattery, 
For he to whom it is inscribed 
Was not a man, 

Buta 
GREYHOUND.” 


G. A. Holmes. 


—this is nonsense, but it is 

what they would do if they knew how things | 

may be! 
The Shepherd’s Dog. 

“ Without the shepherd’s dog,” says the “ Ettrick 
Shepherd,” “ the whole of the open mountainous 
land in Scotland would not be worth a sixpence. 
It would require more hands to manage a stock of 
sheep, gather them from the hills, force them into 
houses and folds, and drive them to markets, than 
the profits of the whole stock would be capable 
of maintaining. Well may the shepherd feel an 
interest in his dog; he it is indeed that earns the 
family’s bread, of which he is himself content 
with the smallest morsel, always grateful, and 
always ready to exert his utmost abilities in his 
master’s interest. Neither hunger, fatigue, nor 
the worst of treatment, will drive him from his 
side; he will follow him through every hardship, 
without murmuring or repining, till he literally 
falls down dead at his feet.” 


Mrs. Smithies, late of London. 
This good lady formed a Band of Mercy with 


Which do You Like? ’’ 

Mr. Holmes has given us another picture worthy 
to be a companion to that of “ Can’t you talk?” 
in our June paper. 

The same beauty and innocence are in the face 


of the child, and the same fidelity to nature in the | 


pets. 

The loving care of the little mistress is reflected 
in the face of each of her companions. No won- 
der she is proud of them! 

Each member of the group,—child, dogs, and 
cat,—will reward a careful study. 

The painter is a Londoner, known here as yet 
only by three pictures, two of which have now been 
engraved for “Our Dumb Animals.” All of them 
show such skill of hand, such an eye for effect, 
and such genuine sympathy with all humane in- 


stincts as to give him a high place in the ranks of | 


the noble painters in the same field of art. 
The engraving is by Mr. Kilburn, of this city. 


—Written by Dr. Arbuthnot. 


‘ 


| Edwin Landseer’s “ Departed Glory.’’ 

An engraving of this picture recently came 
| under our eye, and we copy from it the affecting 
story of the old blind dog, as told in the painter's 
words :— 

“The remains of William Smith, of the 101st 
| Regiment, who, being wounded at Waterloo, was 
provided with a wooden leg and a pension. This 
dog, also, having his leg broken by a musket-ball, 
and blinded in one eye, sat down beside him on 
the field, and was his constant companion and 
friend until his death in 1834, and afterwards con- 
tinued the faithful custodian of his relics. 

This public monument, representing the dog 
reclining against the mattress on which his mas- 
ter died, is Erected to his memory by the Artist.” 

Sympathy. 
Homage to holy sympathy, 
Ye dwellers in our mighty ring; 


the following pledge: — 

“We agree to do all in our : 
power to protect animals from 
cruel usage, and to promote, as 
Sar as we can, their humane treat- 
ment.” Of one of her dogs this 
is told: “Every Tuesday morn- 
ing the boy of Mr. Cox, the 

ocer, calls for orders. Tiny 

nows his footstep well, and is 
sure to be by the side of the 
maid when she answers the bell. 


Up to yon star-pavilions—she 
Leads to the Unknown King! 
—Schiller. 


The Happy. 
Who are the happy, and who are the 
free ? 
You tell me, and I will tell thee. 
Those who have tongues that never lie, 
Truth on the lip, and truth in the eye; 
Truth in the heart to friend and foe, 


On the boy presenting his ‘ order 
book,’ away scampers Tiny with it to his mis- 
tress, and waits until she has written the list of 
articles wanted. He then carries it back to 
the boy. In an hour or two the boy makes 
his second call, bringing the groceries with 
him. Tiny again runs off with the book to his 
mistress, for he knows that her rule is to pay for 
provisions on delivery. The money is soon 
wrapped up in paper, placed inside the book and 
gre to Tiny, who runs off to the boy, handing 

im the money and then the book, which has to be 
receipted.” 


A BAD workman quarrels with his tools. 


What Does the Cow Know? 


How do you know what the cow may know, 
As under the tasselled bough she lies, 
When the earth is abeat with the life below, 
When the orient mornings redden and glow, 
When the silent butterflies come and go, 
The dreamy cow with the Juno eyes ? 


How do you know that she may not know, 
That the earth all over is lettered ‘‘ Love,” 
Or hear the mystic syllable low 
In the grass’s growth, or the water’s flow ? 
How do you know that she may not know 
What the robin sings on the twig above? 
— From “ Atlantic Monthly,” July, 1854. 


-—-~--——-' To all above, and to all below,— 
These are the happy, and these are the free! 
So let it be with thee and with me! 


Scrupulousness. 


Dr. Guthrie tells us, that a servant girl in 
Ross-shire refused to feed the cows on the Sab- 

| bath. She was ready to milk, but would by no 
| means feed them. ‘The cows,” she said, “ canna’ 


| 
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| milk themselves, so to milk them is a clear work 

| of necessity and mercy; but, let them out to the 
fields, and they’ll feed themselves!”—Autodiog- 
raphy. 
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The Cattle-Train. 


This picture illustrates an incident 
that was related some years ago by | 
Miss L. M. Alcott, the well-known 
author. We give the story in her own 
words, as published at the time :— 

“ Somewhere above Fitchburg, as we | 
stopped for twenty minutes at a station, | 
I amused myself by looking out of a 
window at a waterfall which came 
tumbling over the rocks and spread 


into a wide pool, that flowed up to the 
railway. Close by stood a cattle-train ; 
and the mournful sounds that came | 
from it touched my heart. 
“ Full in the hot sun stood the cars; 
and every crevice of room between the | 
bars across the doorways was filled 
with pathetic noses, sniffing eagerly 
at the sultry gusts that blew by, with 
now and then a fresher breath from the 
pool that lay dimpling before them. 
How they must have suffered, in sight 
of water, with the cool dash of the tall 
tantalizing them, and not a drop to wet | | 
their poor parched mouths! 
“ The cattle lowed dismally, and the 
sheep tumbled one over the other, in 
their frantic attempts to reach the | 


Into the place a cheerful presence came, 
And kind eyes lighted on the monkey small; 
Straightway the wear world was not the same, 
Such fortune did the little thing befall! 


Safe in a basket fastened, he was sent 
Across the city trembling and afraid, 
But, once in his new home, what sweet content 
Was his, while, petted and caressed, he 
played. 


A week of bliss. Alas! that it should end! 
He had forgotten darkness, pain, and all. 
But there were monkeys finer than our friend ; 
His master’s eyes on such a one must fall! 


So fate had ordered and the frisky sprite, 
Dun-colored, gray, and streaked with cinna- 
mon, 
Born far in bright Brazil, was bought at sight, 
And all the first poor pet’s good fortune 
won. 


They brought into the light and cheerful room 
The basket small in which he had been 


THE CATTLE TRAIN, 


—From “The Nursery for July, 1878. 


borne 
To such a happy life. He saw his doom 


blessed air, bleating so plaintively the while, that 
I was tempted to get out and see what I could do 
for them. But the time was nearly up; and while 
I hesitated, two little girls appeared, and did the 
kind deed better than [ could have done it. 

“T could not hear what they said; but, as they 
worked away so heartily, their little tanned faces 
grew lovely to me, in spite of their old hats, their 
bare feet, and their shabby gowns. One pulled 
off her apron, spread it on the grass, and, empty- 
ing upon it the berries from her pail, ran to the 
pool and returned with it dripping, to hold it up 
to the suffering sheep, who stretched tbeir hot 
tongues gratefully to mect it, and lapped the 
precious water with an eagerness that made little 
barefoot’s task a hard one. 

“ But to and fro she ran, never tired, though the 
small pail was soon empty; and her friend mean- 
while pulled great handfuls of clover and grass 
for the cows, and, having no pail, filled her ‘ pick- 
ing-dish’ with water to throw on the poor dust 
noses appealing to her through the bars. I wis 
I could have told those tender-hearted children 
how beautiful their compassion made that hot, 
noisy place, and what a sweet picture I took away 
with me of those two little sisters of charity.”— 
“ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy.”—T he Nursery. 


The above incident was quoted by Mr. Angell 
when pleading for the new cattle law before the 
House Committee on Agriculture. 


(For Our Dumb Animals.] 
The Guardian Goose. 

Mr. X., of Blank, Mississippi, was proprietor of 
several cotton plantations, one of which was on 
the hills, about twenty miles from his place of 
residence, where he frequently resorted for a few 
days at a time in the spring season. That region 
is very hilly, and when denuded of forest, and 
brought into tillage, is liable to wash into sharp 
and deep ravines during the rainy season. It 
abounds in these ravines, with precipitous sides, 
to such a degree, that those only who know the 
country well, can walk at night without peril. 
One of a favorite pair of Mr. X.’s carriage horses 
becoming blind, he was sent to this plantation, 
there to spend the remainder of his days in ease 
and in the companionship of his mate, who was 
accordingly sent with him. A flock of domestic 
geese made a part of the stock of the place, one 
of which suddenly conceived a strong attachment 
to the blind horse. The goose soon became his 
pilot, constantly keeping before him when at 
pasture, and leading him by the sound of her 


voice, which she modulated into tones of cheery 
caress, thus preserving him from the dangerous 
ravines that scarred the pasture in all directions. 

Such association necessarily united the two 


| creatures in bonds of affection that were as warm 


and interesting, as they seemed strange and un- 
natural. One day while Mr. and Mrs. X. were 
seated at dinner, the latter observed the goose in 
a distant field, violently describing circles, with 
upraised wings and extended neck. The horse 
could not be seen, and a gang of negroes was 
instantly summoned to go to the rescue. The 
negroes, with their master and mistress, were 
soon upon the ground, where they found the blind 
horse lying helpless on his back at the bottom of 
a gorge. The negroes descended to his assistance, 
but the goose, apparently apprehending that their 
mission was one of mischief rather than of mercy, 
descended also, and assailed them with a violence 
which was only equalled by her joy when the 
horse was released. 

At the next ploughing season, the overseer of 
the estate, finding that a part of the spring work 
was getting behindhand, advised Mr. X. to use 
the blind horse and his mate. Mr. X. reluctantly 
consented, and they were put into the field accord- 
ingly. The experiment that promised so well, 
was marred by a circumstance which had not been 
anticipated. 

The guardian goose, insisting upon leading her 
blind charge, was so in the way at the end of 
every furrow, that it was necessary to catch her, 
lest, in turning to recross, the guide, absorbed in 
devotion, should be trampled to death. The 
“ nooning”’ came, and the ploughman reported 
his embarrassment to the overseer, who had the 

oose pat in a pen until the ploughing should be 
finished. Only a few days after, when the horses 
had been led to the stable for their midday meal, 
the goose, by a desperate effort, escaped from her 
confinement, and rushed to the stable, where the 
horses had just been tied, but not, it would seem, 
in the accustomed stalls. She caressed with bill 
and neck the fetlocks of the wrong horse, and was 
killed by an unlucky kick. L. 


A Fruitless Sorrow. 
A little monkey, dusky, ugly, sad, 
Sat hopeless, curled within his narrow cage ; 
Dark was the stifling room, no joy he had; 
The sick air rang with tones of pain and rage 


From many a prisoned creature held for sale, 
Stolen from the happy freedom of its life — 

Dull, drooping birds, that uttered shrick and wail, 
And beast and reptile full of woe and strife. 


At once, the misery of his lot forlorn. 


The moment that the basket met his sight, 

He dropped his head and hid his sorrowing eyes 
Against his arm, nor looked to left nor right, 

As any thinking human creature wise. 


They took him back into his noisome den, 
His tiny face concealed, as if he wept; 
So helpless to resist. Heroic men 
Might such despairing patient calm have kept. 


Poor little thing! And if he lingers yet. 
Or death has ended life, so hard to bear, 
I know not; but I never can forget 
His brief rejoicing, and his mute despair. 
—Celia Thaxter 
** My Favorite Motto.” 
“T live for those that love me, 
“For those that know me true, 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And waits my coming too; 
For the cause that needs assistance, 
For the wrongs that need resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 
For the good that I can do.” : 
—Dr. Guthrie. 
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